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PREFACE 



I have observed that in the relatively short period of ten years 
the goals or objectives as set by my employing organization, Utah State 
University Extension Services, and similar organizations have required 
extensive revisions while staff members were attempting to satisfy the 
presumed expectations and apparent needs of people in a rapidly changing 
world. The changes in purpose which have been accomplished by the 
organizations have not been nearly so numerous as the proposals for 
change and need for change as expressed by interested people both within 
and outside of the organizations. While I recognize that change for the 
sake of change has questionable value, change for the purpose of meeting 
present and future challenges is imperative in adult education organiza - 
tions which are expected to provide leadership for cultural evolvement. 

Anticipating and confronting environmental trends requires creative 
abilities in individuals and innovative capacities in organizations. 

Some extension service organizations seem to have been endowed with the 
necessary innovative capacities while others are bound by traditional 
patterns of operation and are hampered in their attempts at developing 
programs which are contemporary with current technical and sociological 
trends. There are probably numerous factors which relate to the innovative 
capacities of these organizations, but the factors which are of most 
interest to me are the type of administrative characteristics in an adult 
education organization which may be associated with a capacity to innovate 
in the development of programs. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Scientific and technological developments are important factors in 
the formation of a contemporary society distinguished by continuing 
change, a society unlike the one originally transmitted to the present 
generation of mature adults; and as the cultural patterns persist in 
change, the educational organizations serving the adult population must 
be ready to meet new challenges or face the threat of obsolescence or 
dissolution; innovativeness in the development of educational programs 
may be the means of avoiding the latter alternatives. 

The belief that the formal learning role and the producing role 
should occupy separate periods in the life span of an individual appears 
not to be compatible with the challenges presented by today's rapidly 
changing social system. It has been observed that educational institu- 
tions, graduates and programs can all become inadequate in meeting 
contemporary needs and such development may be comparable to the gradual 
obsolescence of industrial facilities, production methods, machinery, 
and production workers. An industrial concern must adjust to changing 
conditions or it will decline in value and cease to function as an organ- 
ization; leaders of educational institutions must also recognize that 
the value of their organizational output is measured by how well an 
individual's educational needs are not only met initially but maintained 
throughout life. It seems that the concept of continuing one's educa- 
tion throughout life must be widely accepted and supported if we are to 

1 
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overcome the problem of human obsolescence. Changes in concepts concern- 
ing continuing education* not only in the thinking and administrative 
policies of some educational leaders but also in the attitude of the 
general public, are necessary if current educational problems of our 
dynamic social system are to be resolved. In his education message to 
the Congress in 1965 the President of the United States stressed the 
need for drawing upon the unique resources of "our great universities" 
in an attempt to solve urgent and pressing problems of modem society, 
but he also observed that many of these universities are not now ready 
for the demanding assignment which he proposed. 

Griffith 1 in his study of adult education institutions recognized 
problems associated with the acceptance of change by the membership of 
an organization and presented some conclusions based upon the literature 
on organizational growth and development. He observes that as time 
passes the rate of growth in an organization decelerates until a point 
of stability is reached and organizational leaders lose their willingness 
to adjust to change. 

With the routine practice of their functions the personnel 
in each segment of the institution became habituated to one 
manner of working, lost their vision and spontaneity, increased 
their efficiency and specialization, and became ^ess capable of 
coping with unanticipated environmental changes. 

The lag of educational institutions in adjusting to contemporary needs 

has been noted by many educational leaders, and theories have been 

posited, but the problem persists with little progress being made toward 

a solution. The demands placed upon adult education organizations today 

William S. Griffith, "A Growth Model of Institutions of Adult 
Education" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1963), p. 301. 

^Ibid. 
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for providing leadership in the solution of urgent social issues seem 
to the writer to be adequate justification for intensive study on the 
problem of organizational adaptation and change. 

The ability of adult education institutions to anticipate the 
needed educational programs as interpreted from the situation in the 
loc~l, state and national community appears to vary widely. There 
are probably many factors which impede or facilitate the development 
of programs, but it seems to the writer that the organizational admin- 
istrative climate would have important relationships to the program 
output. One might be asked the question as to whether the members of 
an adult education organization are inadvertently or intentionally 
encouraged to adhere to a prescribed pattern of action or whether 
they are encouraged to be innovative and to feel free to explore and 
test new approaches to problems while recognizing the increased prob- 
abilities of errors inherent in their activities. The writer feels 
that the administrative climate of organizations as perceived by 
organizational membership varies between two extremes and that the 
variation can be described through the use of a theory of organization 

called "bureaucracy." 



Definition of Variables and the 
Problem to be Studied 

Brief definitions of bureaucracy, bureaucratic character and inno- 
vativeness in program development are essential if one is to understand 
the hypothesized relationship between these variables. In defining 
bureaucracy, Etzioni uses the term synonymously with organization suggest 
ing his belief that some form of bureaucracy pervades organizations in 
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general. * Max Weber, the German sociologist who first introduced the 
concept, defines bureaucratic administration as "fundamentally the 
exercise of control on the basis of knowledge." Bureaucracy, in essence 
and for the purposes of this discussion, is defined as a pattern of 
organizational structure designed for handling complex administrative 
tasks and through which numerous functions are rationally controlled. 

The concept of bureaucracy was introduced by Max Weber as an ideal 
type of organizational administration or government, and later writers 
have enlarged upon the concept and have proposed a model of bureaucratic 
administration which may be associated in a functional way with the 
innovativeness of an organization. This concept provides for a type of 
administration which is characterized by efficiency in output, relia- 
bility, repetitiveness, and equality in interpersonal relations, which, 
when rigorously interpreted and applied, may act as a deterrent to 
innovation. The characteristics of the bureaucratic model are thought 
to vary in the way they are applied by organizational leaders between 
the extremes of rigidity and flexibility. The theoretical framework for 
the study is based upon the bureaucratic model for organizational 
administration. 

The characteristics of bureaucracy which are conceived as differing 
in the way in which they are administered and which are felt to be related 
to innovativeness in program development are the hierarchy of authority , 
which may vary in relation to organizational structure and function, the 

^Amitai Etzioni, Modem Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall Inc., 1964), p. 3. 

2 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization s trans. 

A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947), p. 339. 
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division of labor , which may also vary in structure and function; the 
rules and procedures, which govern the activities of organizational 
members and which may differ in the way they are established, interpreted 
and practiced; differential rewards of office, which may be administered 
and interpreted quite differently from one organization to another; and 
impersonality in inter-personal relations, which may vary in formal and 
informal interpretation among staff members and between staff and 
clientele. The definitions of each of these characteristics are amplified 
in Chapter II according to the theories of writers on bureaucracy, and 
literature on organization is cited in support of the widespread belief 
that bureaucratic administration when strictly applied does suppress 
innovation in organizations. 

Even though an organization may be termed as "bureaucratic,” it 
need not be administered in the same way as another bureaucratic organi- 
zation. Rather, bureaucratic organizations are thought to vary widely 
in the characteristics of their administration, and it is this difference 
in administering organizations which establishes in part the working 
climate of organizational members. The writer would like to determine 
how these differences in the bureaucratic characteristics of adult educa- 
tion organizations ^fluence the memberships’ ability to produce innova- 
tive program offerings. 

Operational definitions of bureaucratic character and innovativeness 
in program development will be presented in this chapter to clarify the 
problem being studied, and further elaboration on the definitions will 
be given in subsequent chapters as the need arises. 

Bureaucratic character encompasses both organizational form and 
management procedures and varies in application between the extremes of 
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rigidity and flexibility. Rigidity is the strict interpretation of bu- 
reaucratic characteristics and flexibility is the loose interpretation. 
Since organizational members do not always agree in their observations 
and assumptions on the degree of permissiveness or the bureaucratic 
character of their organization and since an individual’s rational behav- 
ior is thought to be based upon his understanding of a situation, whether 
or not his understanding is correct, the investigator believes that the 
administrative climate as perceived by the organizational member is a 
better determiner of his behavior than is the information which can be 
obtained from policy handbooks and rules and procedures manuals. The 
bureaucratic character of an organization can be influenced by any person 
holding a position in the administrative or supervisory hierarchy; it is 
more than the idiosyncratic expression of one man’s personality. 

Innovativeness in program development is not interpreted as a uni- 
versal good; however, a limited amount of innovation is needed to develop 
programs in a stable environment, and when the situation is changing 
rapidly, innovation may be a necessity for organizational survival. For 
the purposes of this study the interpretation of the term "innovation" 
is not to be restricted to the first known application of an idea or 
practice but rather is to be interpreted in terms of the reference groups 
of the organizational innovators which are to include all sister organi- 
zations performing similar functions. After thorough consideration of 
the possible alternatives, an individual may produce an innovation in 
program development by implementing a new idea or practice which either 
had its origin in the mind of the innovator or in a situation other than 
that of the circumstances to which it is to be applied. 
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The problem to be studied is the relationships which may exist 
between the bureaucratic character of the administration as perceived 
by the organizational members and the demonstrated innovativeness of 
an organization in program development. 

Basic Assumptions Relative to the Study 

Certain assumptions have been necessary in order to proceed with 
the study. First, it was assumed that the rate and frequency of tech- 
nological and social changes in the nation today has brought about new 
challenges for adult education organizations in terms of their program 
offerings and has presented problems which can not be solved solely by 
relying on traditional methods of operation. A significant change in 
the environment of organizational membership is assumed to require some 
adaptation, adjustment or change within the organization, and if the 
organizational members are to provide leadership for change, they must 
be able to invent or innovate. 

Second, it is assumed that all normal people have the capacity to 
innovate in varying degrees and that this capacity is utilized under 
different or varied circumstances by each individual. When one has the 
desire to be innovative, it may be achieved in a single phase of a per- 
sons total activity, or it may be manifest in a variety of situations. 

Third, it is assumed that the stability of the variables being studied 
will be such that reliable measures may be taken, and that relationships 
between the variables will remain relatively constant over the period 
designated for the study. Since leadership is a factor influencing the 
degree of bureaucratization, changes in leadership may relate to the way 
personnel perceive the administrative characteristics of an organization 
and may also bring about change in the level or amount of innovativeness 
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in an organization, particularly if the changes involve the appointment 
of administrators from sources outside of the organization. 

Background of the Problem 

The renewal of organizational goals, the organizational process of 
adapting to changing environmental conditions, and the anticipation of 
environmental conditions requiring innovation and adjustment are problems 
which have not been well explored in the development and testing of 
organizational theory. Educational institutions are known to lag behind 
the mainstream of the social system in recognizing and adjusting to 
changing conditions. The potential contribution which could be made by 
institutions of adult education in preventing educational obsolescence 
in .the people they claim to serve is far greater than that which is 
currently observed. One might ask why educational organizations tend 
to resist change, and one conclusion might be reached that educational 
organizations, as with many other types of organizations, have built-in 
factors in their structure and functions which serve as natural deterrents 

to change. 

Innovation in educational programs requires that the leaders be 
willing and able to explore new areas, be ready to assume the risk of 
erring in their judgment, and be free to make decisions in situations 
where the probability of failure is relatively high. Innovations are 
therefore not always beneficial or supportive in relation to the goals 
of an organization. There are many theories on how innovation develops 
and is nurtured in organizations, but most of them remain untested 
empirically. 

Some theories on innovation, as presented in Chapter II, are based 
upon the assumption that innovation requires the proper climatic or 
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environmental conditions just as does the propagation of living things. 

In the context of organization the internal climatic conditions involve 
the structure and functions of the whole as set by the administration 
or management. Thus various patterns or styles of administration are 
thought to be associated with the presence or absence of innovation in 

organizations. 

General Hypothesis 

A general hypothesis is that in the adult education organizations 
identified as possessing a relatively high degree of innovativeness in 
their program development , staff members will perceive the bureaucratic 
characteristics as tending to be pliable or ductile in applicatzon; and 
conversely , in the organizations identified as being low on znnovative- 
ness in program , staff members will perceive the bureaucratzc charac- 
teristics as tending to be precise or exacting . Five specific hypoth- 
eses, which are derived from the preceding general hypothesis, are 
presented in Chapter II following a review of the literature and an 
analysis of the theory relevant to the problem being studied. 

Population and Sample 

It was necessary to decide between a population representing a vari- 
ety of adult education organizations which would have permitted broader 
generalizations and a population which allowed for better control of 
certain variables both internal to and external to the organizations 
being studied. Organizations were needed which have a relatively large 
number of full time staff members whose work tasks have some similarities 
The proportion of professional staff members in each organization was 
felt to be a variable which should be controlled if possible. Organiza- 
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tions are thought to go through an early stage of growth and development 
characterized by search and experimentation, while organizations in the 
later, mature stage of development tend to support a static structure, 
and functions of staff members are performed routinely. 1 Confounding 
variables may have been introduced if all of the organizations to be 
studied had not progressed to the mature stage of development. 

Since data on administrative characteristics are in part dependent 
upon the perceptions of organizational participants and their perceptions 
will be based upon experiences in their own organizations and observa- 
tions of the form and functions of other organizations, the investigator 
felt that more informative data could be obtained from individuals who 
have an opportunity to observe a variety of bureaucratic administrative 
patterns. For the above reasons the Cooperative Extension Service 
organizations were selected as the population for this study. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided for the establishment of the 
Cooperative Extension Service in Land Grant Universities for the purpose 
of providing informal, practical education to farm families in agricul- 
ture and home economics. The Cooperative Extension Service in each state 
is part of a larger system which places some unique and conflicting role 
expectations upon its administrators. It has a memorandum of agreement 
with the Federal Extension Service, a bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which certain specifications are made fv,r program 
development. It is also under the direction of the president of the 
state Land Grant University of which it is a part. Financial support for 
Cooperative Extension Service is generally derived from three sources, 

Griffith, op. cit. 
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federal, state and county governments. The extension organization is 
accountable in part to those who provide financial support, and the 
expectations for program objectives at these various levels of govern- 
ment are not always compatible; thus, extension administrators may 
find it necessary to serve in a mediating role. 

The extension organizations in each state are composed of a state 
staff which is usually located on the university campus and an area or 
county staff which has offices in various locations throughout the 
state. The state staff is made up of administrators, supervisors, 
subject matter specialists and auxiliary personnel assigned in supporting 
roles such as editors, news writer, television directors, and accountants. 
The subject matter specialists and supervisors serving in the state 
staff organizations were selected to provide the data needed for this 
study. The auxiliary personnel were combined in the sample with the 
subject matter specialists because their assignments and roles are 
similar in nature and because it was not always possible to distinguish 
between the two. County personnel were not included in the sample 
because of the geographic dispersion of county offices and the limited 
opportunities provided for interaction with the state staff as a group. 

Organization of the Remaining Text 
The balance of this report is organized in about the same way that 
the various phases of the study were initiated. The process of develop- 
ing an instrument which could be used to measure the perceptions of 
staff members in adult education organizations relative to the applica- 

i 

tion of bureaucratic characteristics is presented in Chapter III. 

The next phase of the study which is presented in Chapter IV involved 
the problem of establishing a rank order of the states on the basis of 
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their innovativeness in program development, the dependent variable. 

The procedures used in collecting data on the bureaucratic profile of 
the organizations, the independent variables, are also reported in 
Chapter IV. 

The data were analyzed by utilizing a simple correlation matrix 
to determine possible relationships and the polarity of these relation- 
ships. The strength of the independent variables as predictors of 
innovation was tested by multiple regression analysis and the signifi- 
cance of the relationships between each independent variable or co- 
variate and the dependent variable was tested by using chi-square. 

These analyses are presented in Chapter V. 

The investigator’s interpretation of the results of the analyses, 
the conclusions, generalizations and observations on the limitations 
of the study along with suggestions for further research are presented 
in Chapter VI. 




CHAPTER II 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM BEING INVESTIGATED 

The personnel in many adult education organizations appear to 
become accustomed to set patterns of action in performing their assigned 
roles, and these patterns remain relatively unchanged over extended 
periods of time. If the organizational objectives embrace predictability 
and performance efficiency, then the formation of non-changing habitual 
patterns of action is recognized as a desirable trait, but if there is 
a need for the membership of such an organization to synchronize their 
functions with a rapidly changing external environment and even anticipate 
necessary adjustments, these habit patterns or the possible accompanying 
resistance to change may be detrimental. 

Synchronizing the functions of an adult education organization with 
its external environment requires among other things an ability to 
innovate. There are several possible theories to explain the presence 
or absence in an organization of the capacity to innovate. One theory 
which will be considered in this chapter and which appears to be relevant 
to the problem is developed around the idea that a highly bureaucratized 
organization provides a poor working climate for the innovator. An 
attempt will be made to present the bureaucratic theory along with 
other pertinent research and concepts which relate to the innovative 
organization. 
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Organizational Resistance to Change 
The process by which organizations adapt to a changing environment 
is probably one of the least developed concepts of organizational 
theory. ^ 

Organization is defined as an order of social relationships among 

people arranged for the purposes of achieving some specified or assumed 

goal. Historical and case study evidence indicates that the leaders of 

some organizations have been able to adapt the organizational goals to 

2 

the demands of a changing environment and others have not. Sills cites 
a number of examples of organizations which have made extensive adjust- 
ments in their goals to meet changing conditions in the social system 
and also identifies other organizations which have persistently adhered 
to founding principles that no longer served a useful and necessary 
purpose for the majority of participants, thus resulting in eventual 

dissolution . 3 Tead argues that "practically, all programs get crys- 

4 

tallized and rigid, and the need for re-evaluation is perennial." 

Gardner states that there is a challenge in organizing for renewal 
of goals that has not been adequately considered in the literature on 
management even though well informed administrators are aware of it. He 
sees the challenge as one of determining "how to combat the almost 

Barnes Q. Wilson, "Innovation in Organization; Notes Toward a 
Theory," Approaches to Organizational Design^ ed. James D. Thompson 
(Pittsburg: University of Pittsburg Press, 1966), p. 195. 

Howard M. Vollmer, "Member Commitment and Organizational Competence 
in Religious Orders," Berkeley Journal of Sociology, III (Spring, 1957), 
21 . 

3 David L. Sills, The Volunteers (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1957), pp. 256-264. 

^Ordway Tead, Creative Management, the Relation of Aims to Admin- 
istration (New York: Association Press, 1935), p. 39. 
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inevitable movement of an organization toward elaborate rigidity and 

massiveness and away from simplicity, flexibility and manageable size."*" 

Tyler feels that members of organizations tend to devote too much energy 

to the problem of surmounting obstacles and making adjustments within 

the organizational structure and consequently, have less energy to 

2 

expend on the formulation and achievement of purported goals. Empiri- 
cal data are needed to explain why some organizations remain highly 
adaptable to change while others become rigid, inflexible, and fall short 
of maintaining optimum output in relation to the intended clientele. 
Social scientists have argued that educational organizations have 

a tendency to lag behind other segments of the culture in making use of 

3 

new knowledge for the improvement of programs, and adult education 
organizations are definitely included in this observation. In an evalu- 
ation of the Ohio State University Cooperative Extension Service, an 
adult education organization, researchers reported that "there is a 
tendency for long established activities to be continued beyond the 
point where they are really needed" and went on to say that the organiza- 
tion had failed to recognize new areas to which activities might be 

4 

more profitably directed. In his study of liberal arts colleges, Davis 



*John W. Gardner, Self •Renewal: The Individual and the Innovative 
Society (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), p. 80. 

2 

Ralph W. Tyler, "The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences: An Experiment," The Creative Organization 3 ed. Gary A. Steiner 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), p. 154. 

3 

Paul R. Mort, "Studies in Educational Innovation from the Institute 
of Administrative Research: An Overview," Innovation in Education , ed. 
Matthew B. Miles (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), 
p. 325. 

Sf. L. Fishel, G. W. Collings, and 0. Wilhelmy, Jr., An Objective 
Evaluation of the Present and Potential Structure and Functions of the 
Ohio Cooperative Extension Service (Columbus, Ohio: Battele Memorial 
Institute, 1964), p. 1. 
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cited three attributes which could be characteristic of loose bureau- 
cratic administration in an adult education organization and reported 
that they were positively correlated with the ability of an institution 
to initiate change. Davis indicated that the top administration 
resisted the establishment of normative expectations, kept channels of 
communication open, and delegated decision-making authority throughout 
the staff. 1 This administrative climate appeared to facilitate and 
nurture innovative activity. 

Innovation in Organization 

The term "innovative organization" has been used by some theorists 
to designate an organization which demonstrates capabilities of adapting 
to- the present and anticipated requirements of the social system of 
which it is a part. Such an organization may be adaptive without being 
very innovative. An innovative organization is adaptive when it puts 
new ideas to useful purposes, but an adaptive organization may not be 
innovative because it does not conceive of many new ideas. The argument 
might be posited that it requires a certain amount of innovativeness 
for an organization to be adaptive, but it should also be recognized 
that the source of innovative ideas or practices need not be from within 
the adaptive organization. 

Innovation in an organization is thought to occur in three stages: 

the conception of a new idea, the communication of the new idea, and the 

2 

acceptance or implementation of the new idea. "New idea" is meant to 

Richard H. Davis, "Personal and Organizational Variables Related 
to the Adoption of Educational Innovations in a Liberal Arts College" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1965), p. 120. 

2 

Wilson, op . ait , , p. 198. 
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include novel combinations of the elements in previously applied ideas 
or practices as well as ideas not previously put to use by a class of 
organizations which belong to a particular reference group. Not all 
new ideas are perceived or proven to be workable or acceptable by the 
participants or supporters of an organization; therefore, some innova- 
tions are nonadaptive and if adhibited may contravene the purposes of 
the organization. Hence, innovation may be either supportive of or 
detrimental to the objectives of an organization. 

Theorists have attempted to explain why some organizations are 
innovative and others are not, but little has been done empirically to 
test the theories. Guetzkow cites three factors in organizational 
functioning which he believes to be important in determining whether 
or not the internal environment of an organization is conducive to inno- 
vation: 

(1) The way the organization handles its distribution of authority. 

(2) How the organization's slack is used for error absorption. 

(3) The manner in which the organization's communication facilities 
serve the diffusion of innovative ideas. ^ 

He believes that centralization of authority allows very little 
latitude for making decisions in subordinate positions and restricts the 
opportunities for the non-conforming innovative act. 

Three elements are reported to be related to the rate of program 
change in a study of sixteen organizations covering a period of five 



years . 

Specifically, a high degree of participation in agency-wide 
decisions, a low degree of job codification, and a high degree 

^Harold Guetzkow, "The Creative Person in Organization," in The 
Creative Organization, p. 37. 
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of job satisfaction are found to be most highly associated with 
a high rate of program change. Measures of staff attitude toward 
change are found to be only weakly and inversely related to the 
rate of innovation of new programs and techniques. 1 

Ross considers satisfactory working conditions to be a factor 

influencing inventiveness and adaptability in organizations. 

Many factors determine whether working conditions are satisfactory 
and conducive to inventions. Encouragement and support from the 
school administration are extremely important. Inventors need 
a feeling of security and a feeling of belonging to a happy and 
harmonious group. A democratic atmosphere which provides dynamic 
leadership, good human relations, and freedom for initiative to 
flourish is the most important determinant of satisfactory 
working conditions for potential inventors. 2 

In a study of innovations in the public schools, Brickell reports 

that the administration is the key to innovation in the school. The 

administrator is powerful because he commands the authority in the 

organizational hierarchy; he provides the leadership and can precipitate 

a decision, but he is frequently not the original source of interest in 

a proposed innovation. Unless the administrative characteristics are 

such that a proposal is given early attention and actively supported, 

3 

"it will not come into being." 

It is possible that a pattern of administration which lies at some 
interval between the extremes of strict or rigid and loose or flexible 
control would provide the most favorable climate for innovation. The 
suggestion has been made that a completely free and flexible admin- 
istrative structure may not provide the proper atmosphere for achieving 



^Jerald Hage and Michael Aiken, "Program Change and Organizational 
Froperti.es: A Comparative Analysis," American Journal of Sociology , 
LXXII, No. 2 (March, 1967), 503. 

2 

D. H. Ross, ed. , Administration for Adaptability, II (New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951), 5. 

Henry M. Brickell, "The Dynamics of Educational Change," Theory 
Into Practice, I, No. 2 (April, 1962), 82. 
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acceptance and implementation of innovation in a complex organization. 

It is also possible that innovation is more prevalent in an organization 
with administrative patterns which shift from rigidity to comparative 
flexibility as the needs of the situation require; these patterns are 
exemplified by some special military units and the differences in 
administration which exist between the training situation and combat. 
Innovation is not predictable and as a result is not amenable to external 
controls . 

Innovation involves risks both to the organization and to the 
individual because an innovator moves into unexplored areas where the 
probability of error increases. Peers and superiors may regard the 
innovator's proposals as impractical. The adoption of innovations has 
been found to be positively influenced by extensive collegial relation- 
ships among physicians. Adoption of innovation was enhanced when the 

2 

norms of the group applying the innovation favored such action. In 

times of mild stress when there is likely to be an increased need for 

the innovative contribution, organizational leaders are motivated to 

avoid risks and do so by placing restrictions on subordinates' alter- 
3 

natives. A shift of the focus of administrative concern from the 
external situation (clientele) to the internal situation (matters of 
organizational structure and authority relationships) may be a sign of 
stress, if the reasons for the shift in emphasis are not related to the 

* Jerald Hage, "An Axiomatic Theory of Organization," Administrative 
Science Quarterly y X (December, 1965), 289-320. 

2 

Herbert Menzel, Innovation, Integration, and Marginality, A 
Survey of Physicians," American Sociological Review , XXV (1960), 707- 
713. 

3 

A crisis situation, however, may bring about many types of experi- 
mentation and innovation when the survival of an organization is threatened. 
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expansion of facilities or the addition and reassignment of personnel 
as would be expected in a rapidly growing organization. Under stress 
conditions channels of communication and staff time may be occupied 
with paper work, reports, memoranda and administrative trivia to the 
extent that little time is left for innovation; freedom of action is 
thus curtailed and tighter administrative controls based upon precedent 
tend to prevail.*' 

Bower suggests that new ideas are not put to use because of intertia 

in mentioning them, fear of criticism if they are made known, a feeling 

of doubt about an idea being accepted or implemented and failure to 

2 

give the idea early attention. Each one of Bower's reasons why new 
ideas are not used could be constraining factors resulting directly 
from a bureaucratic type of administration. 

Innovation and Change in Organizations 
of Adult Education 

Apel studied the problem of predicting adult educator's attitudes 

toward institutional change and found that the anticipated effects of 

organizational change on personal interests appeared to influence 

respondents' attitudes toward changes more than did logical relation- 

3 

ships of these changes to organizational goals. 

Large permanent staffs of specialists might tend to rigid- 
ify or fossilize an institution into continuing along program 
lines favored by specialists. Specialist orientation may 



Victor A. Thompson, "Bureaucracy and Innovation," Administrative 
Science Quarterly 9 X (June, 1965), 8-9. 

2 

Marvin Bower, "Nurturing Innovation in an Organization," in The 
Creative Organization , pp. 170-173. 

3 

John Dale Apel, "Prediction ol Adult Educators' Attitudes Toward 
Institutional Changes" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1966), p. 130. 
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explain why some university extension divisions tend to resist 
broadening subject matter offerings or changing audiences > 
even though specialists are reputed to be extremely innovative 
and flexible within their areas of specialization. Promoting 
specialists who do not become generalists to administrative 
positions may likewise tend to rigidify or fossilize adult 
education institutions and programs. 

If a broad based adult education institution is inter- 
ested in maximum programming flexibility, then the organiza- 
tional structure, it seems, would ideally be arranged to 
include a broadly oriented core staff with flexibility in 
specialist staffing to execute various programs. ^ 

Apel appears to the writer to be advocating pliability in the divi- 
sion of labor and flexibility as a desirable quality in administrative 
leadership when there is a need within organizations to bring about 
changes in program. Program innovations require changes, but changes 
do not always depend upon innovation. 

Trew used Merton’s concept of cosmopolitanism in an attempt to find 

a predictor of the county agents ’ willingness to accept innovative 

2 

activities in Cooperative Extension work. 



Total cosmopolitanism score for neither agents nor leaders 
was significantly related to disposition toward change score 
at the .05 level of probability, as indicated by correlation 
coefficients. ^ 



Trew did find that ’’sociability" or the "network of personal rela- 
tions" was not correlated with the leader's disposition toward accepting 
technological innovations. He also found that the age of the agents and 
volunteer leaders was not related to their disposition toward change. 

His study agreed with other studies in finding that professional 



l Ibid. 9 pp. 134-135. 

2 

Ernest Marion Trew, Jr. , "The Disposition Toward Change of County 
Extension Leaders" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1965). 

3 lKd., p. 141. 
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workers are more inclined to accept change than are non-professional 
workers . ^ 

Netherton investigated the relationship between educational partic- 
ipation and innovativeness of county extension agents and found that 
the most innovative agents were younger than the average and that there 

was, however, no relationship between tenure in extension work and 

2 

innovativeness. He rejected his principal hypothesis that there 

would be a positive and linear relationship between levels of educa- 

3 

tional participation and levels of innovation" and went on to say that: 

The direct implications of the findings from this research 
point up the need to understand what factors or behavioral 
traits are most likely to contribute to the implementation 
of change and improvement for adult education programs.^ 

Averill investigated the relationship between participation of 

adults in educational activities and their receptivitv to new ideas and 

practices. The central finding of his study was that the person who 

participates in a variety of forms of educational activities is the one 

who is also open to new ideas and practices. Averill questions the 

ability of Cooperative Extension Service staff and clientele to adapt to 

new approaches because of the "specialized narrowly technical nature of 

extension education."^ 



l Ibid ., pp. 139, 156-157. 

2 

James D. Nether ion, "The Relationship Between Educational Participa- 
tion and the Innovativeness of County Extension Agents" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1967), p. 12. 

^Ibid.y p. 80. 

4 Ibid p. 125. 

^Thomas E. Averill, "Openness to New Ideas and Practices and Educa- 
tional Participation" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation abstract, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1964), pp. 17rl8. 
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Apel and Averill both indicated that specialization may have a 
detrimental influence on innovation in an extension organization. Trew 
found the level of sociability not to be related to a person's disposi- 
tion toward accepting change, and Netherton felt that there was a need 
to understand the factors or behavioral traits which would be most 
likely to contribute to the implementation of change in organizations 
of adult education. It seems that these findings only partially 
explain the presence or absence of innovation in adult education organi- 
zations. It should also be recognized that the ability to adapt or 
change may not represent the same factors as the ability to innovate. 

Many of the inhibiters of innovation which have been noted appear to 
have something in common with the writers who argue for the concept that 
strict or precise bureaucratic type of administration suppresses the 
innovative tendencies of subordinate personnel in an organization. Theo- 
retical relationships of bureaucracy to innovation will now be considered. 

Bureaucracy and Innovation 

Several writers have used or proposed the use of the character- 
istics of a bureaucratic model as a means of analysis in studying and 
theorizing about the innovative organization.^ "It has been commonplace 
among behavioral scientists that the bureaucratic form of organization 

is characterized by high productive efficiency but low innovative 
2 

capacity." "Bureaucratic structure exerts a constant pressure upon 

*Peter M. Blau and Richard W. Scott, Formal Organizations 3 A Com- 
parative Approach (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1964), 
p. 34. Robert K. Merton, "Bureaucratic Structure and Personality," 

Joseph A. Litterer, Organizations - Structure <§ Behavior (New York: 

John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1963), p. 375. Thompson, loc . cit. 9 pp. 1-20. 
Wilson, op. cit. 3 pp. 195-218. 

2 

Thompson, loc. cit. 3 p. 1. 
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the official to be methodical, prudent, and disciplined,"^ character- 
istics which act in opposition to innovation. The pressure to conform 
to rules may be felt to the extreme by organizational members, thus 
causing them to withhold novel approaches to problems. "In short, the 
bureaucracy is the most efficient organizational structure if you want 

reliability and repetitiveness, by definition almost the opposite of 
2 

innovation. 

Bureaucratic rules permit some employees to work without being 

3 

emotionally committed to their tasks. Because those who formulate the 
rules and procedures are unable to anticipate all problems, the rules 
which are designed for efficiency ma> actually contribute to the in- 
efficiency of an organization and to its inability to adapt or innovate. 
Strict conformity to bureaucratic rules may be associated with timidity, 
conservatism, technicism and preciseness, and conversely, the striving 

for innovation rather than rigorousness has a restraining effect on 

4 

bureaucratic tendencies. 



It is often said that the creation of a new unit is the 
only way to secure innovation that is not excessively bound 
and hampered by tradition and precedent. Similarly, it is 
often claimed that the personality traits required of top exec- 
utives during such an innovating phase are different from the 
traits required during the subsequent program-execution stage. 
The differences are in the obvious direction "idea man" versus 
orderly bureaucrat. ^ 



Merton, loo . oit» 

2 

Selwin W. Becker, The Innovative Organization, Selected Papers No. 
14, University of Chicago (Chicago: Graduate School of Business, 1964), 
p. 7. 

3 

Alvin W. Gouldner, "About the Function of Bureaucratic Rules," in 
Joseph A. Litterer, Organizations: Structure & Behavior, p. 394. 

4 

Blau and Scott, loo, oit . 

^ James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966), p. 187. 
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Theoreticians on organization have observed that the proclivity 
for innovation in an organization can be related to the administrative 
environment in which the organizational membership functions. They 
also indicate that certain extreme interpretations of bureaucratic 
control on the part of organizational administrators have a tendency to 
discourage innovative inclinations in subordinates. "The more an 
organization is bureaucratized the more the conforming behavior of 
people in the organization will tend to be perceived as imposed upon 

them by the rules, rather than as voluntary."* 

Furthermore, the characteristics of bureaucracy in organization 

are conceived as varying along a continuum from rigidity to flexibility 

in terms of their application in any given setting. Gouldner, Bums 

and Stalker have suggested that the bureaucratic concept be used in 

this dimensional manner, and Hall, Bums and Stalker have used this 

approach in studying organizations; hence, it should be appropriate to 

2 

develop a theoretical framework based on these concepts. Although 
there are an infinite number of ways to study organizations, this 
approach, using a dimensional concept of bureaucracy, was chosen because 
it provides a systematic means of looking at what seems to be some of 
the most important factors relating to organizational innovation. 

Theoretical Framework for the Study 
Weber, Merton, Litwak, Friedrick, Parsons, Udy, Heady and Berger, 

* Alvin W. Gouldner, "Organizational Analysis," eds. R. K. Merton, 

L. Broom, and L. S. Cottrell, Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 
1958, pp. 425-426. 

2 Ibid. Richard H. Hall, "Intraorganizational Structure Variation: 
Application of the Bureaucratic Model," Administrative Science Quarterly, 
VII (1962-63), 298. T. Bums and G. M. Stalker, The Management of 
Innovation (Chicago: Quadrangel Books, 1961), p. 122. 
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eight progenitors of bureaucratic discourse, collectively have delin- 
eated the following eleven bureaucratic characteristics: “hierarchy 
of authority," "division of labor," "technically competent participants," 
"procedural devices for work situations," "rules governing behavior 
of members," "limited authority of office," "differential rewards of 
office," "impersonality of personal contact," "administration separate 
from ownership," emphasis on written communication" and "rational 
discipline and control."* Five of the most commonly recognized char- 
acteristics appear to have relevance to the study of the innovative 
organization: (1) hierarchy of authority , (2) division of labor, , (3) 
rules governing behavior of members , (4) differential rewards of office , 
and (5) impersonality in personal contact. 

Two of the eleven characteristics, "procedural devices for work 
situations" and "emphasis on written communication," are considered to 
be relevant to the focus of this study but are to be given attention as 
factors in the five selected characteristics. "Procedural devices" are 
being considered as part of the rules governing behavior of members. 
"Communication" is felt to be a factor in those characteristics chosen 
for the study because it is inherent in them and thus not nearly so 
exclusive a characteristic as are the selected five. The characteristic 
of "technically competent participants" would be more or less relevant 
depending upon what segments of an organizational group are being studied. 
Where a stratified sample is taken entirely from specialists or profes- 
sionals, this characteristic would seem to be inapplicable. "Administra- 
tion separate from ownership," "rational discipline and control," and 
"limited authority of office" seem to lack relevance for this study and 

*Hall, loc . cit . 
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are not supported in the literature by theoretical argumentation vis~br 
vis organizational innovativeness. 

A discussion of the five characteristics which have been proposed 
for use in the study will reveal some of the factors of these charac- 
teristics that are believed to influence innovativeness in program 
development . 



Hierarchy of Authority and Decision Making 
The hierarchy of authority means that a lower position is under 
the control and supervision of a higher one, and no position is left 
without control. * "A hierarchy is a system of roles - the roles of sub- 
ordination and superordination. A role is an organized pattern of 

2 

behavior in accordance with the expectations of others," thus roles 

are learned cultural patterns of behavior. 

For maximum efficiency a hierarchy or delimitation of jobs 
should be based on merit. Setting up a hierarchy based on 
merit is a relatively simple matter when dealing with one 
uniform event. However, if the event is relatively unique, 
it is difficult for any one hierarchy to suffice for all 
tasks in the organization. Yet this is the assumption which 
must be made in all cases where Weber's specifications are 
applied to organizations dealing with the non-unif . rm. 3 

If provisions are to be made for unique events, and innovations are 

unique events, it may be necessary to permit each individual to have some 

discretionary authority vis-h-vis decision-making on the job, and this 

concession is a step in the direction of collegial or professional rather 



* From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology , trans. H. H. Gorth and C. 
Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 197. 

2 

Victor A. Thompson, "Hierarchy, Specialization, and Organizational 
Conflict," Administrative Science Quarterly , V (1960-61), 486. 

O 

Eugene Litwak, "Models of Bureaucracy Which Permit Conflict," 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVII (1961), 178. 
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than hierarchical relationships. Litterer writes that "in times of 
business crisis it is not uncommon to find decision-making powers being 
pulled up the hierarchy,"^ but he applies this statement in an abnormal 
crisis situation where rapid environmental changes make the revision of 
organizational goals or policy mandatory. Organizational policy is 
normally formulated and sanctioned by the upper levels of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy regardless of the organization, and policy-making 
is only one of numerous functions of the organizational membership where 
decision-making occurs. 

Human relation specialists argue that decentralization of decision- 
making authority increases job satisfaction and reduces resistance to 
change. Hage and Aiken in their study of program change conclude that 
given a high rate of program change, "there is likely to be relatively 

decentralized decision-making because of the necessity for discussions 

3 

about the problems of change." The hierarchy of authority and delega- 
tion of decision-making powers seems to be closely related to organiza- 
tional change, and innovation may take place as organizations attempt to 
change . 



Innovative ideas are most likely to occur to persons who 
have some familiarity with the situation to which the ideas 
would apply. Hence most novel ideas are likely to be generated 
at some distance from the power center of the organization. 
Since new ideas are disturbances, they are efficiently screened 
out of the stream of upward communication. But because power 



^Joseph A. Litterer, The Analysis of Organizations (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), p. 316. 

Lester Coch and John French, Jr., "Overcoming Resistance to Change," 
Human Relations, I (1948), 512-532. 

3 

Hage and Aiken, loo . cit. , p. 517. 
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is centralized at the top, top support for an idea is almost 
a necessity if it is to move toward becoming an innovation. * 

Innovations affecting more than one unit of the organization would 

require approval at a hierarchical level where authority exists over 

the units involved, and therefore, obtaining approval is an increasingly 

complex matter. ^ 



Division of Labor and the Conception, 

Communication and Implementation 
of New Ideas 

A systematic division of labor specifying rights, boundaries of 
activities, specialties or competencies is an essential bureaucratic 
characteristic. To assure predictability and accountability of each 
office holder and to prevent duplication or overlap in work roles, each 
person T s duties and jurisdictions are carefully defined as in job de- 
scriptions. Problems which go beyond the jurisdiction of a particular 

3 

role incumbent are referred to a higher level of authority. Within 
this pattern of organization, strong sub-units develop with goals 
peculiar to each unit, and interest in what other sub-units are doing 
diminishes as attention of the sub-unit membership is fixed increasingly 
upon intramural activities. 

There are certain required contacts a job holder must make with 
other people. The number of people with whom he comes into 
contact and the frequency and duration of the contacts is 
drastically influenced by the way work is divided. In brief, 
the more specialized work becomes, the fewer, less frequent, 
and the shorter become required interpersonal contacts. ^ 



^Herbert A. Shepard, "Innovation-Resisting and Innovation-Producing 
Organizations," Journal of Business , XL (October, 1967), 471. 

2 

Thompson, "Bureaucracy and Innovation," loo, ait,, p. 6. 

3 

From Max Weber, p. 196. 

4 

Litterer, The Analysis of Organizations , p. 193. 




